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puzzling problems in Vergennes's diplomacy was to maintain the in- 
terests of France and the honor of the king as affected by the family 
compact on the one hand and the American alliance on the other. In 
this very difficult situation the part played by Vergennes was at times 
somewhat ambiguous, and has been severely criticized by writers who 
did not duly estimate the complications of his position; but, in the light 
of all the obligations involved, the role of Vergennes is, on the whole, 
creditable to his high sense of loyalty to both the allies of France. If at 
times his devotion to American interests seems to flag, the reasons for it 
are to be found, if not in the faults of the Americans themselves, in the 
obligations of the family compact between the two Bourbon monarchies. 
On the other hand, when the occasion called for it, the French minister 
did not hesitate to denounce the policies of Florida Blanca as " grounded 
in passion, prejudice and selfishness". Yet it should not be forgotten 
that the Facte de famille was the real foundation of French diplomacy, 
while the American alliance was only a diplomatic episode. " Spain", 
wrote Vergennes, " will put her interests before everything else . . . and 
she looks upon independence with regret". In view of the counteract- 
ing influences, it must be admitted that Vergennes's attitude toward the 
colonies, to which he caused Louis XVI. to assent, was one of generous 
loyalty so far as the interests and obligations of France would permit. 

In the controversy over Jay's conduct in the negotiations of peace, 
Professor Corwin seems to take a middle course; and justifies it by an 
explanation of the reason why Jay, whose frosty experience at Madrid 
had ripened his diplomatic perceptions, was suspicious of a too strong 
leaning on the part of Vergennes toward the Spanish interests, which 
he felt warranted in counteracting with all his power. 

Taken as a whole, we have in this volume a scholarly piece of work, 
executed with an evenness of temper and sobriety of judgment that are 
to be strongly commended and should quite disarm a critic who might 
be disposed to be meticulous in pointing out insignificant defects, such 
as a considerable harvest of printer's errors, of which the author is no 
doubt fully aware but which are so evidently mere mechanical slips that 
they will not greatly annoy the reader. The style is even and perspicu- 
ous. Of individualisms the frequently recurrent expression " by the 
same token " is the most marked. Its vagueness does not, however, pre- 
vent its serving as a useful idiom for expressing the idea that the same 
transaction may have quite different aspects. 

David J. Hill. 

The Revolution in Virginia. By H. J. Eckenrode, Ph.D., Associate 

Professor of Economics and History in Richmond College. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. 

Pp. iii, 311.) 

We have in this volume one of the best studies of local history in a 
limited period that has been written in the American field. After most 
scholarly and exhaustive research the author has told his story with 
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good literary sense, only rarely obscured by lack of courage to sacrifice 
materials laboriously collected; and he has brought to the task broad 
human sympathies, alert for all manner of causes and influences whether 
they are recognized by the schools or not. The work is rich in new 
suggestions, courageous conclusions, and significant contributions to the 
larger currents of our national history. The reviewer disagrees at 
times with the author's judgments, but at the same time is so much 
impressed by the evidence contrary to his former belief that he would 
prefer studying the whole matter over again before committing himself 
to a contrary opinion. There is room for merely an outline of the 
interesting or important conclusions of this study. The author thinks 
the significant thing in Patrick Henry's opposition to the Two-Penny 
Act was that by a coup he turned a quarrel in the House of Burgesses 
into a general political issue, and not that he appeared as a tribune com- 
bating class privilege. Moreover, he did not originate in the House of 
Burgesses the spirit of resistance to the British imperial policy, but 
rather showed to men already aroused the wisdom of immediate and 
emphatic action in opposition. Most Virginian leaders were ready for 
protest but not for treason. Forced into that they went on until Peyton 
Randolph, who " would have given 500 guineas for a single vote to help 
defeat Henry's motion ", became later the first speaker of the revo- 
lutionary House of Burgesses and the first president of the Continental 
Congress. It was Henry's appearance, a rallying figure for all the ele- 
ments of revolution, which marked the spread of the spirit of revolt 
from the assembly to the body of the people. Here too was the rise of 
the Democratic party, which under Jefferson expanded beyond the 
bounds of Virginia to the nation at large. Thus Jefferson was not its 
creator, but the leader who molded to his purposes what already existed 
in an undefined way. Mr. Eckenrode makes very clear that the Revo- 
lution in the South was not of economic origin. He admits that the 
insistent economist might pronounce the Revolution in Virginia another 
Catilinarian conspiracy to obtain relief for the planters, heavily in debt 
to the British merchants, by war, with its resultant tabula rasa. But, in 
fact, the cause was political. It was the determination of a proud, 
easy-going, liberty-loving community, conscious of its importance in 
America, and of its small importance in English eyes, to maintain its 
old independence and increase it. Moreover, it was not demagogues but 
the local gentry who fanned the flame of rebellion in the tide-water 
region. An excellent study of the county committees shows that their 
work was supported by the large landholders, who thus inadvertently 
led the colony into war. The political thinkers of the Old Dominion 
were planters whose leisure gave them time for becoming acquainted 
with Locke and Sidney, who furnished them precedents for revolutionary 
activity. Familiar with such ideas they did not oppose the Declaration 
of Independence. Yet few of Virginia's leaders had imbibed eighteenth- 
century liberalism; they wished merely for a colonial government un- 
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hampered by a governor's meddling, or a royal veto. Thinking English- 
men's thoughts, upholding English institutions, the great planters looked 
down on dissenters and democrats who sought to readjust the constitu- 
tion to liberal ends. In spite of them, however, the Revolution in Vir- 
ginia, beginning with the rights of America, ended with the rights of 
man. 

A most interesting chapter deals with the " Fall of Jefferson ", whose 
failure as war governor of Virginia, and even his narrow escape from 
impeachment, did not wreck his career. The author does not accept 
the current accusation of cowardice but substitutes that of military 
incompetence, partly the result of Jefferson's strict constitutionalism, 
which made him always turn to the assembly when instant action was the 
only effective course. It was the same deficiency which later maried 
his presidential term. No other military system seemed possible to him 
than calling out crowds of the rawest militia at the moment of need. 
These follies did not spoil his political success, because of his rare 
capacity for expressing the spirit of his age, as he did so nobly in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 

America's Foreign Relations. By Willis Fletcher Johnson, 
A.M., L.H.D., Honorary Professor of the History of American 
Foreign Relations in New York University. In two volumes. 
(New York: The Century Company. 1916. Pp. xii, 551; vii, 
48S-) 

Mr. Johnson has undertaken to write " a popular history in a worthy 
sense of that too often abused term, intended for popular perusal and 
accurate information upon topics which are among at once the most 
important and the most neglected or most misunderstood in all our na- 
tional annals ". The impression left by the reading of his two volumes 
is that, on the whole, he has succeeded in his task. In general his atti- 
tude is judicial, his vision is broad and sympathetic, and his judgments 
mature and reasonable. While his literary style may not charm, it is 
clear and cogent; the narrative rarely flags in interest, because the 
merely episodic is generally avoided. The writer has so woven the de- 
tails together as to give unity to his theme. The quotation from Wash- 
ington's farewell address, with which the book closes, may be considered 
as a text upon which the work is based. The exclusion of " inveterate 
antipathies " and " passionate attachments " for other nations, " steering 
clear of any permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world ", 
has been to the author the guiding motive in our foreign relations, 
which, departed from in the past to our detriment, is still, in his opin- 
ion, the fundamental basis for a correct foreign policy. Such a po- 
sition may seem old-fashioned and even timid in these days, but that it 
will appeal to most of his readers is hardly doubtful. 
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